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NATURAL HISTORY. 





ANECDOTES OF THE ELEPHANT. 


When I was in India I was very partial to these 


wimals; there was a most splendid elephant, 


vhich had been captured by the expedition sent 
to Martaban; he stood four or five feet higher 
than elephants usually do, and was a great favor- 
ite with his master, the rajah. When this animal 
was captured, there was great difficulty in getting 
A raft was made, 
and he was very unwillingly persuaded to trust his 
huge carcass upon it; he was then towed off with 
about thirty of the natives on the raft, attending 
him; the largest purchases and blocks were pro- 
cured to hoist him in, the main yards doubly secur- 
The 
dephant had been properly slung, the capstern 
was manned, and his huge bulk was lifted in the 
ar, but he had not risen a foot before the ropes 
gave.way, and down he came again on the raft 
with a heavy surge, a novelty which he did not 
appear to approve of. A new fall was rove, and 
they again manned the capstern; this time the 
tackle held, and up went the gentleman in the air; 
but he had not forgotten the previous accident, and 
upon what ground it is impossible to say, he as- 
cribed his treatment to the natives who were 
As he slowly mounted 
in the air, he looked about him very wroth, his 
eyes and his trunk being the only portions of his 
frame at liberty. These he turned about in every 
direction as he ascended—at last, as he passed 
the main channels, he perceived the half of a 
maintop-sail yard, which had been carried away 
inthe slings, lying cn the goose-necks; it was a 
weapon that suited him admirably; he seized hold 
of it, and whirling it once round with his trunk, 
directed the piece of wood with such good aim, 
that he swept about twenty of the natives off the 
rift, to take their chance with a strong tide and 
Plenty of alligators. It was the self possession of 
ae animal which I admired so much, swinging in 

air in so unusual a position for an elephant, 
© was as collected as if he had been roaming in 
He arrived and was disem- 
barked at Rangoon, and it was an amusement to 
me, whenever I could find time, to watch this 


him on board of the transport. 


ed, and the fall brought to the capstern. 


asisting him on the raft. 


own wild forests. 


‘imal and two others, much smaller in size, 


pet. 


Perhaps the reader will like to have the diary 4 
of an elephant when not on active service. At 
vhat time animals get up who never lie down 


vithout being ordered, it is not very easy to say. 
¢ elephants are stalled at the foot of some large 


tee, which shelters them during the day from the 
treme hezt “of the sun; they stand under this 


tee, to which they are chained by their hind legs. 


ly in the morning the keeper makes his ap- 
pearance from his hovel, and throws the respec- 
wwe keys down to the elephants, who immediately 
wlock the padlocks of the chains, cast themselves 
» and, in the politest manner, return the keys 


vlich were with him, but he was my particular 
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to the keeper; they then march off with him to 
the nearest forest, and on their arrival commence 
breaking down the branches of the trees, selecting 
those which are the most agreeable to their palates, 
and arranging them in two enormous faggots. 
When they have collected as much as they think 
they require, they make withes and bind up their 
two faggots, and then twist another to connect the 
two, so as to hang them over their backs down on 
each side, and having thus made their provision, 
they return home; the keeper may or may not be 
present during this performance. A‘ depends 
upon whether the elephants are well trained and 
shave been long in servitude. Upon their return, 
the elephants pass the chains again around their 
legs, lock the padlock, and present the key as be- 


past, eating all the leaves and'tender shoots, and 
rejecting the others. 


bough, and pulling off all the lateral branches, 


min insert themselves. 


ever the insects may settle. 


large elephant. 


tiger-mosquitoe can bite. 


into the town. 


the keeper returned. 
sight, and causing much reflection. 


of perfection, was divine; silently proving the 
truth of the sacred announcement, that ‘‘ God had 
iven to man dominion over the beasts of the 
field.” And here too was a brute animal setting 
an example of devotion and self-denial, which but 
few Christians, none indeed but a mother, could 
have practised. Would Fowell Buxton, sur- 
rounded by a host of mosquitoes, have done as 
much for a fellow-traveller, white or black? Not 
heg he would have flapped his own thighs, his own 
ears, his own face, and his own every thing, and 
have left his neighbors to take care of themselves; 
nor should we blame him. 

As I am on the subject, I may as well inform 
my readers how and in which way this elephant 





fore; they then amuse themselves with their re-| ment as no joke. 


leaves a bush at the end, forming a sort of whisk 
to keep off the flies and musquitoes; for, although| else, slung on each side of them, attended by 
the hide of an elephant is very thick, still it is bro- | coolies, who, with their hooting, nnd pushing, and 
ken into crannies and cracks into which the ver- 
Sometimes they have the| and lively scene. 
following ingenious method of defending them-} upon the elephant he was like a mountain, with 
selves against these tormentors—they put the end| canvass on each side of him, bulging out to a 
of their trunk down in the dust, draw up as large 
a quantity as they can, and turning their trunks|him to pass through the two rows of houses on 
over their heads, pour it out over their skin, pow-| each side of the street, and not ten inches to spare: 
dering and filling up the interstices, after which | he was ordered by the keeper to go on—he obeyed 
they take the long branch I have before mention-| the order, certainly, but in what way ?—he threw 
ed, and amuse themselves by flapping it right and 
left, and in all directions about their bodies, wher-| indignation, and set off at a trot, which was about 


The elephant immediately broke off| well of him. 
the larger part of the bough, so as to make a|to me the quarter-master-general, looking with al! 
smaller and more convenient whisk, and directed | his four eyes at the effects of his inhumanity. 

his whole attention to the child, gently fanning the 
little lump of Indian ink, and driving away every; SOS 
mosquitoe which came near it; this continued for 
upwards of two hours, regardless of himself, until| ~~ ptieihibdiieabimag: Fe. 
It was really a beautiful 
Here was a 
monster, whose bulk exceeded that of the infant : : é 2 
by at least ten thousand times, acknowledging that Caleatta, in the spring of this year, on his way to northern 
the image of his Maker, even in its lowest degree India as a missionary teacher, for some articles finished, at 


and I parted company, for it was equally charae- 
teristic of the animal. The army was ordered ® 
march, and the elephants were called inte requi- 
sitiontocarrythetents. The quarter-master-gene- 
ral, the man with four eyes, as tae natives called 
him, because he wore spectacles, superintended 
the loading of the animals—tent upon tent was 
heaped upon my friend, who said nothing, till at 
last he found that they were overdoing the thing. 
and then he roared out his complaints, which the 
keeper explained; but there was still one more 
tent to be carricd, und, therefore, as one more or 
less could make no difference, it was ordered to 
be put up on his back. The elephant said no 
more, but he turned sulky—enough was 9s good 
as a feast with him, and he considered this treat- 
Now, it so happened that at the 
time the main street, and the only street of the 





Now when an elephant has; town, which was at least half a mile long, was 
had enough to eat, he generally selects a long | crowded to suffocation with tattoes, or little ponies, 


and small oxen, every one of them laden with a 
couple of cases of claret, or brandy, or something 


beating and screaming, created a very bustling 
When the last tent was put 





width equal to his own; there was just room for 


his trunk up in the air, screamed a loud shriek of 


equal in speed to a horse’s gallop, right down the 


And now, for an instance of self-denial, which I | street, moving down before him every pony, bul- 
have often witnessed on the part of my friend the | lock, and coolly that barred his passage; the con- 
I have observed him very busy, | fusion was indescribable, all the little : animals 

flapping right and flapping left, evidently much| were with their legs in the air, claret and brandy 
annoyed by the persecution of the mosquitves; by-| poured in rivulets down the street, coolles scream- 
the-by, no one can have an idea how hard the|ed as they threw themselves into the doors and 
As I said before, the | windows, and at one fell:swoop the angry gentle- 
elephant showed, by constant flagellation of his|man demolished the major part of the comforts of 
person, that he was much annoyed by his perse-| the officers, who were little aware how much they 
cutors, and just at that time the keeper brought a| were to sacrifice for the sake of an extra tent. 
little naked black thing, as round as a ball, and| With my eyes I followed my friend in his reck- 
laid it down before the animal with two words in| less career, until he was enveloped and hid from 
Hindostanee—‘‘ Watch it,’”’ and then walked away 


my view in a cloud of dust, and that was my fare- 
I turned round, and observed close 


[Diary of a Blase. 
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From the Sunday School Journal. 


ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN IN INDIA.—No. 1. 
[We are indebted to Mr. W. S. Rogers, who arrived in 


his request, by oue of the female Teachers in the Centra! 
School, Calcutta.—They appear to be copies of memoranda 
made by her at various times, of interesting ineidents in the 
history of the school, and will, we think, be very acceptable, 
especially to our younger readers. ] 

Miss Ward, who had charge of the Central 
school during Mrs. Wilson’s absence, in 1830, ab- 
sented herself one morning from family worship ip 
consequence of severe illness; it excited alarm 
among the children, and the orphan Eliza went to 
her room to inquire if any thing was the matter. 
Miss W. said she was very ‘ill, and unable to rise. 
The dear little girl’s eyes immediately filled with 
tears, and, falling on her knees, with uplifted 
hands and loud voice, implored the Father of all 
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good to restore her friend. After having thus 
given vent to her feelings, she rose from her 
' knees and tenderly asked if she could not bring 
tea, sago, &c. March 5th, 1830. 
The orphan Martha resided a few months at the 
Central school, where she received Christian in- 
struction, and was baptized in August, in the year 
1830. She was at that time considerably affected 
with spleen; therefore, made but little progress in 
her education. But she had committed many 
Christian hymns to memory, and, during her ill- 
ness, she was frequently heard to sing and repeat 
them. In September, her disease, assuming a 
serious aspect, she was sent to the native hospital, 
where she died. The person who attended her 
informed Mrs. Wilson that she was continually 
calling upon the Saviour, crying, ‘‘ O Jesus, Jesus, 


have mercy upon me—don’t punish me, but for-} = 


give me my sins, and take me to heaven!” 

Central School, October, 1831. 
A Hindoo girl, (from our heathen school,) about 
twelve years of age, was asked by her mother, 
why she went to school so carly, as the other 
children in the village did not go till an hour later. 
‘* Because, said she, the Christians meet early 
every 1orning at the Central school to pray to 
Jesus Christ, and I like to join them—for I love 
Jesus Christ, because he died to save sinners; 
and I feel that I have a very sinful heart; and I 
know that if I believe on Jesus, love him, and 
pray to him, that he will take away my sinful 
heart, and give me aclean one. O mother! she 
said, (with streaming eyes,) I wish to be a real 

Christian—and wil] not you be a Christian too?” 

August 10, 1830.—Central School. 
A little more than four years ago, a little Maho- 
metan girl, about five years old, was pointed out 
to Mrs. W., in one of the small schools, by the 
teachers, as a little creature suffering hunger al- 
most to starvation, and also from an aged father’s 
cruelty, who, having nothing to give her, beat her 
whenever she asked him for food. Mrs, W. or- 
dered a small sum to be given to her daily, and, 
sending for the father, begged him to give her the 
child to take care of, promising at the same time 
to support him also. ‘This he refused to do twice, 
saying the child would lose her caste, and become 
a Christian. Shortly after, however, he sent to 
say he should soon die, and he wished to. make 
over the child by a writing to Mrs. W., that, when 
he was gone, she might claim her from the hand 
of an undutiful son. A native Christian was in- 
stantly sent, with pen and paper in his hand; but 
the poor old man had just expired when the person 
reached the place. The son was on the spot, and 
acknowledged that the father’s last words were, 
to request that the child should be sent to the lady. 
The poor little creature was standing by the corpse, 
eating a piece of biscuit which fell from the poor 
old father’s hand as he expired. Ten days after 
this touching scene, the school teacher brought 
the little girl to Mrs. W.’s house. The brother 
gave much trouble for some time, in endeavoring 
to claim her. The little girl was named “Anna,” 
and has been regularly taught in Bengalee, Eng- 
lish, needle-work, and has begun to read Martyn’s 
Hindostanee Testament. She is tall and thin, 
with a very interesting countenance. Two years 
ago, she went with me to the Upper Provinces; 
on our way up, she, with an elder orphan, daily 
read Bowley’s Hindostanee Testament, so that, 
on our arrival, they could both teach and read to 
the women and girls who came around us. Dear 
little Anna was of great use on our way up the 
river, as the villagers, to whom we wished to 
give tracts, were too timid to wait our appreach, 
but would always admit the child among them, so 
that we sent her forward, and, by the time we 
reached the spot, she was engaged on tiptoe in 
assisting a poor man to read the tract. If they 
were reluctant to take them, she would encourage 
them to do so, with—‘‘ Take it, brother, take it, 
it is God’s book, it will teach you about Jesus 
Christ.”” One morning, Anna was seated outside 
the boat; when a Bramin came to the Ganges, 
with some little flowers in his hand, which, stoop. 








ing down he began to arrange. Anna said to 
him,— 

‘*Bramin, why do you do that?” 

Bramin. ‘‘I am worshipping God.” 

Anna. ‘QO! you do not do it right—you should 
pray to him ” 

Bramin. ‘‘ Child, I am praying to him.” 

Anna. ‘‘If you pray to God for his Holy 
Spirit, then you will be a Christian.” 

Bramin. ‘‘I am a holy person, and this is 
God’s command.” 

Anna. ‘‘ You make a mistake, Bramin, God 
gave ten holy commandments—that which you are 
doing is not one of them.” 

The Bramin then rose, smiled upon her, and 
went away. This Anna is now the wife of Itali, 
a valuable catechist, at Keishnoghur. 
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Written Sor the Youth's Companion. 

FORCE OF HABIT.—a<a LETTER TO Boys. 

Wethersfield, Conn. Jan. 20th, 1837. 

My dear young friends,—Some time since a 
man here in prison made up his mind that he 
would leave off using tobacco. For sixteen 
years his mouth had been every day plentifully 
supplied with it.. This supply had made him a 
slave, and injured his health. When I told him 
what I thought was one cause of the ill health, of 
which he had for some time complained, he at 
once fell in with my view of the matter. ‘I do 
believe that is a fact,” says he, ‘‘ I never thought 
of it before, but now I see ’tis just as you say. 
Tis because I chew so much tobacco, and spit so 
much, that I am so lean, and have such ugly feel- 
ings in my stomach. Now I know what I will do. 
I'll never put tobacco in my mouth as long as my 
name is .”’ When he saw me smile, and 
look rather doubtingly he said quickly, ‘‘ There 
is no mistake, Sir, my mind is made up. You 
may depend upon what I say, for I am pretty good 
to stick to it when I once put my foot down.” 
I was glad to see him so resolute. I knew him to 
be a man of more than common decision of char- 
acter, and I was especially anxious to see how a 
man, like him, would manage to master an old, 
and strong habit. I said what I could at the time, 
to confirm him in his resolutions, and afterwards 
paid him frequent visits in order to mark the state 
of his feelings, and help him as I could in his efforts 
to keep his promise. 

Two days passed away, and he looked gloomy 
and sorrowful. His words agreed very well «with 
his looks. ‘‘ You cannot think,” says he, ‘‘ how 
bad I feel. I had no idea that it would be so hard 
to leave off chewing tobacco. It has made me 
half crazy. Nothing looks to me as it used to. 
This cell does not seem to be the place that it was. 
My work seems much harder than it did. Every 
thing goes wrong end foremost. Sometimes my 
head gets so light, and dizzy, that my cell, and 
the whole prison, seems to be moving up and 
down, or whirling round. I am as uneasy as a 
fish out of water. I keep putting my hands into 
my pocket after tobacco. Only a few minutes 
ago I got a piece in my mouth before I knew 
what I was about, and spit it out. I chew wood, 
and leather, and almost anything that I can get 
hold of to satisfy my craving.”’ Still he meant to 
hold on to his promise. 

Four days elapsed, but he felt no better. He 
complained bitterly. ‘*I could not have believed,” 
he said, ‘‘ that I was such a slave to any habit. It 
would be easier for me to do with half my usual 
food, than to do without tobacco. I wake up in 
the night and long fortobacco. My tongue gets so 
dry that I can hardly move it. My mouth is so 
parched that I can hardly speak, and my taste is 
so gone that I cagnot tell sweet from sour; and 
even my eye-balls stick fast in their sockets. The 
sixth day came, and the tobacco chewer could 
hold out no longer. Notwithstanding all that was 
said to him, and all his fears of suffering, and all 
his promises to the contrary, on the sixth day he 
yielded himself a willing slave to a vile weed, and 








Se 


went back to his old practice more greedily th 
ever. 

No one likes tobacco when he first tastes it 
This man did not. It made him sick. It was 
hard work for him to form the habit of chewing it 
He saw others using it, he thought it would be a 
nice thing, and make him a man, if he should 
learn to use it; hence he formed the habit, and 
you have seen the result. 

I hope no lad, who reads this letter will eye; 
form this habit. Let me beseech you never, for g 
single moment, indulge the thought, as some 
youth do, that there is anything ‘noble, or manly 
in chewing tobacco, or in smoking a cigar, or jn 
taking a pinch of snuff. Set it down as being al- 
together a useless. hurtful, filthy business. Why; 
what act is there so disgusting that this strons 


an 


- | craving for tobacco will not lead men to its per. 


formance? I have seen men in prison, where no 
tobacco was allowed them, expose themselves to 
severe punishment, by digging into mud, aad filth 
after these small particles of tobacco, which the 
keepers had chewed, and stamped under their 
feet; and when they had collected these particles, 
I have known them to put them in their mouths, 
and chew them as if they had been some very de- 
licious morsel. 

Believe me, my young friends, if you once form 
the habit of using tobacco, you will bring yourselves 
into a lasting and most grievous bondage. I could 
tell you of a man, who was kept in prison nine 
years without tobacco, and his desire for it con- 
tinued all that time. His craving for rum soon 
left him, but for tobacco, never. The first money 
that he spent after leaving prison was for tobacco. 
He told me that his desire for it was as strong the 
day he left prison, as it was the day he entered, 
Tobacco produces unnatural excitement, and often 
causes thirst for intoxicating liquor. Let me again 
beseech you to have nothing to do with it. Re- 
solve to be freemen, and abstain forever and en- 
tirely from its use. When you see any of your 
companions beginning to form this habit, kmdly 
urge them to desist. 

Should what has now been written be the means 
of inducing even a single young man to abstain 
from the use of tobacco, I shall greatly rejoice, and 
feel myself richly rewarded. Your friend, 

G. Barrett, Chaplain of Conn. State Prison, 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE LITTLE PILFERER. 

I do not know the name of the little boy of 
whom I am about to tell you; I do not know that | 
ever saw him but once, and should not know him 
if I should see him again. But I cannot forget 
him, and I think, he would know me if he should 
see me. As J was passing up Washington street, | 
saw a pretty looking, well dressed boy, of six or 
seven years of age walking on before me. When 
he came directly opposite a fruit shop, I observed 
he paused and looked about him, with a counte- 
nance, which, even then, had assumed the appear- 
ance of guilt. Is it possible, I thought, that that, 
sweet boy, who but a moment ago looked so love- 
ly, is it possible that he intends to take one of 
those apples? Jf he does. not, why has his coun- 
tenance become so changed? he looks as guilty 
‘as if he had already done it! Whilethese thoughts 
were passing in my mind, he put out his little hand 
and took one of the apples! He quickened his 
pace, and immediately turned down an adjoining 
street. I felt constrained to follow him, and 
speak to him of his crime. I asked him if he did 
not know that he had been stealing; that it was 
very wicked to take that which did not belong to 
him; and that God, who had said thou shalt not 
steal, had seen what he had done. 

I advised him te go and carry back the apple; 
but he had began to eat it, and without answering 
me a word he walked away as fast as he could. 
But there was something that made this appear 
more dreadful to me, of which I did not tell you; 
this little boy had with him a little brother smaller 
than’ himself, who saw him take the apple and 
helped him to eat it: Ob whatan example, for an 
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eider brother or sister, to set for the younger! 
«when God calls, how can they answer!” But, 
rhaps, some of you will say, ‘‘ oh, is that all he 
qid? 1 have seen a great many boys do that; and 
[have done it myself. I do not think it is very 
” 
wihet, is it not wrong to steal? not wrong to 
preak the commands of God? Is it not wrong to 
transgress the rule of our blessed Saviour, who 
says ‘‘all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even soto them. Pause 
and think! is it nothing to sin against God? is it 
nothing to sin against your own soul, and bring 
upon it the frowns and displeasure of that dear 
Redeemer who once took little children in His 
arms and blessed them? Do you think that little 
boy ever prays? If he does, how do you think he 
felt, that night when he knelt down by his bed to 
offer up his evening prayer! I hope he did not 
try to forget his sin, and hide it from God, but 
hope he confessed it, with many tears and found 
pardon and forgiveness. But if he cared nothing 
about it, but covered his guilt in his bosom, I fear 
he will often repeat the offence, and go on taking 
things more and more valuable, till the House of 
Correction or the States Prison put a check to his 
sinful career. 








THE NURSERY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE FILECIA.—a TrvE story. 


I once knew a lovely little girl by the name of 
Filecia; she was so good and kind, that every 
body loved her. I remember, one pleasant after- 
noon, after we returned from school, that I invit- 
edher to walk with me; and gather some straw- 
berries. Little Filecia was very much delighted 
with the idea of going; so she ran and asked her 
dear mother, if she was willing that she should 
walk in the field. Soon she came skipping back, 
saying, ‘‘Ma saysI may go.” So she tied on 
her little pink bonnet, and took hold of my hand, 
and we walked away togéther. She was very 
happy all the time, and talked very pleasantly till 
we arrived at the strawberry hill. Then she was 
very busy gathering the berries, and said she 
would carry them home to her dear Grandpa, be- 
cause he was very fond of them, and she loved him 
very much, 

And before we returned to the cottage, she 
gathered a bunch of beautiful flowers, and gave to 
me, and-took some for her mother. I was very 
much pleased with my walk, with this good little 
girl, and thought I should be happy to take her 
wih me again. Not many days after this, little 
Filecia, went out to play beneath the sunny sky; 
and; she loved to climb upon the wall and the 
wood pile, where she could see a great many pretty 
things; but this was wrong, and her dear mother 
often told her so, for she feared her daughter 
would fall, and injure herself; but little Filecia 
was only four years old, and did not remember 
what her mother said, unless she repeated it very 
often; so she climbed on a cart not far from the 
house, and no one saw her, and the cart fell over, 
and killed her. She was taken up and carried 
into the house, and oh! what a scene was there! 
every body was weeping and lamenting very much, 
because little Filecia was dead, for they all loved 
her very much. The next day she was put into a 
coffin, and those who had loved her came to weep 
for her, and then she was buried up in the ground, 
and every body was very sorry because this pretty 
little girl was dead. And the next day when the 
children went to school, little Filecia’s happy face 
and sparkling eyes were not seen. The teacher 
spoke very kindly to them about their little com- 
panion, and told them, that they must prepare to 
le, for they might die as soon, and as suddenly 
as little Filecia. Then they wept very much, for 
ric loved their little playmate, and she loved 

em. 

And now I hope all the little children, who 
tead this story, will remember about littlé Filecia, 














and be very kind, and obedient, and love the Sa- 
viour. She used to say, that she loved God, and 
hoped he would take her to heaven when she died. 
And remember, that you may die very young; and 
think of that beautiful text, which says, ‘*‘ Those 


that seek me early, shall find me.” ANGELINE. 
Ipswich, Jan. 22, 1887. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 








What time does School begin ? 
In the MORNING at In the AFTERNOON at 
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WG Always try to be in ten minutes before the time. 





BELKNAP STREET SABBATH SCHOOL, 

We have published several notices respecting the 
Meetings held by this School of Colored Children in 
Boston on Independent and “hanksgiving days. But 
there are two regulations in its management which 
we have not heard of existing in any other School; 
one is that all the Scholars are punctual ir attendance, 
because none are allowed to enter after the time of 
commencing the exercises; the other is, that no books 
are delivered from the Library on the Sabbath, but 
on Wednesdays. 

The advantage of these Regulations are in the first 
case, the School is not interrupted by the Scholars 
coming in during study hours; and experience has 
proved that they will come punctually, when they 
find they are not admitted otherwise. In the second 
case, it prevents reading Library books during School 
hours, and during Sermon time, which is apt to be the 
case when Children take books on the Sabbath. 

The Superintendent has recently prepared and 
printed on purpose for the Scholars and their Parents, 
a little Pamphlet containing many interesting facts 
respecting the School, the two last pages of which 
are occupied with the following Letter:— 

Boston, SEPTEMBER 8, 1836. 

To the Children in the Belknap Street Sabbath School. 

I am going out of town and shall be unable to 
be with you next Sabbath. I have thought that in 
the absence of your Superintendent you would 
like very well to receive a letter from him. But 
what shall I write about? I think I will tell you 
about an Irish woman I saw in Court street 
the other day. You know I frequently tell you 
about persons and things I meet with in the street. 

A few days ago, as I was going down Court 
street, an Irish woman stopped me, and holding 
out a sheet of paper in her hand, said, Sir, will 
you plaise to rade i, and sure it’s from my husband, 
and there’s some money for me. I looked at the 
sheet of paper and saw it was written all over on 
three sides of it, but I could not stop to read it te 
her, for I was then in quite a hurry. I looked 
round a moment, and then said to her, you come 
along with me and I[’ll get it done for you. I went 
across the street, and she followed me right into 
Mr. Carver’s shop. 

Mr. Carver had no customers in troubling him, 
and I said, Now Mr. Carver, here’s a chance for 
you to do an act of kindness to one who came all 
the way from the other side of the wide water; 
she has got a letter from her husband who has 
sent her some money, and she says she can’t read 
it, so she wants somebody to make it all out to 
her. Mr. Carver, with a smile, took the letter 


from the woman and began to look it over, but as 
I was in a hurry, I left. 

The next time I saw Mr. Carver I asked him 
whether ‘he fixed it all out for the Irish woman. 





O yes, said he. Well how much money was there 
for her? said I. About thirty dollars, he replied. 

Children, what a blessing it is to have a hand 
that knows how to hold a pen, and to write on pa- 
per. And to have two eyes that know how to 
read writing. And not be compelled when we 
have a letter from a dear friend to go into the 
street and get somebody to read it. When our 
dearest friends write to us, they frequently say 
something that they do not wish every body te 
know. 

I suppose that Irish woman, when she was a 
girl, had no opportunity to get her hands and eyes 
taught how to do such things. Probably in the 
towa where she lived there was no such street as 
Belknap street, with a two-story brick school- 
house, and Mr. and Mrs. Forbes to teach them. 

Suppose that Irish woman when she first got the 
letter, had just looked at the outside and said, O I 
can’t rade tt, and had then laid it on the mantel- 
piece and gone to work and thought no more 
about it—would she not have been very unwise? 
But she did not de so. She said no doubt as soon 
as she got it, O this is from my husband, and he’s 
sent me some money! Finding none in the house 
who could read it to her, she claps on her shawl 
and bonnet, and is determined if possible to find 
some one who will do her the favor. 

Is it likely, that while Mr. Carver was reading 
the letter, she was looking around to see what was 
in the shop? No, I don’t believe she did. 

If there was any word in it which she did not 
understand, do you think she let it pass without in- 
quiring what it meant? No, I think not. 

_The letter did not contain the money, but it told 
her how she could get it—told her wnat sHE 
MUST DO, in order to get it. Do you, think she 
took the letter and carried it home and put it 
away onthe shelf and said, Well, some tine or other, 
Pll go and get that money? No, I don’t believe she 
did so. No doubt she went.straight off from Mr. 
Carver’s shop, and did just what was necessary to 
be done, and obtained the money, and having safe- 
ly pocketed it, tripped off with the light homeward 
step. She had no idea at all of: putting it off. 
Nothing would have induced hero do it. You 
might as well have tried to put off an eclipse. 

hildren, I know a boy to whom his Father, (a 
most kind and tender Father he is) has sent a 
most affectionate and valuable Jetter. This letter 
informs that boy that his Father has sent to him 
a most splendid and invaluable present—some- 
thing that is worth more than thirty, yes more than 
thirty thousand dollars. The letter tells precisely 
what the boy has got to do in order to get the gift. 
It is quite a long letter, and some parts of it are 
very plain, other parts are difficult to be under- 
stood without assistance. This boy has a friend 
who has kindly proposed to meet him at a certain 
place twice a week, and help him to understand 
the letter. 

Will you believe it, if I state the fact that, that 
boy appears to care very little about his Father’s 
letter! He knows it is from his Father—he knows 
it must be a very kind and valuable letter—he 
knows that it is of great consequence that he 
should read the letter, and understand the letter, 
and right off, immediately, do what the letter says, 
and thus secure the rich present. But notwith- 
standing all this, it is a marvellous fact, that he 
cares very little about it! Why, it is not unfre- 
quently the case that a whole week passes without 
his once looking into the letter. He is hardly 
ever heard to say any thing about it. And when 
he meets his friend, for the very purpose of find- 
ing out about the letter, even at these times, a 
very trifling, trifling thing will divert his attention! 
When his friend explains and tells him precisely 
what he is to do, and presses upon him to do it 
wow, and shews the danger and risk of delay—O 
will you believe it—that boy still is unwilling, and 
cheats himself with the idea that it is better not to 
do any thing about it just now, but to let it be till 
some other time! 

Does ahy one wish to know who this boy is? 





Begin and think over the letters of the alphabet, 
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Youth’s Companion, 








and sec which one of them will do the best for an 
answer. 
Dear children, I must close, and I do it, specially 
requesting each one of you, to commit to memory 
this short verse :— 
O ’tis a folly and a crime 
To put religion by, 
For now is the accepted time, 
Tomorrow I may die. 
Your affectionate Superintendent, 
J. F. Bumsteap. 





EDITORIAL. 


[From a Carrespondent.]| 
THE SAGACIOUS APPEAL. 

The writer was, for a while, the pastor of a church 
in one of the Southern States. The white congrega- 
tion on the Sabbath, was seldom more than twenty 
in number, while the slaves, who worshipped in the 
same house, amounted to two or three hundred. Af- 
ter one regular religious service, the white congrega- 
tion usually ‘dispersed, and, when fifteen or twenty 
minutes had elapsed, another service was held parti- 
eularly for the colored people. ‘Those seasons were 
often of a deeply interesting character. ‘The most 
simple and familiar illustrations were used, with 
great freedom and effect, in pouring into their minds 
the blessed truths of the Gospel. The oppression 
these slaves endured—the ignorance which resulted 
from their cendition—the simplicity and sincerity 
with which they gave.ear to every word—and espe- 
cially the adaptedness of the Gospel to meet just such 
wants as theirs, to sustain them under the trials of 
this life, and open before them the hope of a world, 
consecrated to the eternal freedom of the body and 
the soul—-these things conspired to render these 
Christian privileges unspeakably precious. 

There were many pleasing cases of genuine piety 
among these poor slaves--and some too of shrewd- 
ness in serious things peculiarly striking. I will 
give an example of this kind, with which I became 
acquainted. A slave applied for admission to the 
Church. In relating his religious views and feelings, 
he made allusion to certain dreams, visions, &c. of a 
supernatural character, with which he said he had 
been favoured. The pastor remarked that he hadno 
confidence in things of that sort, as now, since the 
Scriptures have been given, they supersede such 
means of revelation from God, and he-does not make 
known his will in this manner at the present day. 

“ But,” said the slave, “‘did not God come to men 
in dreams and visions when there was no Bible?” 

‘* Certainly,” said the pastor, “he revealed him- 
self thus to Abraham and others, because they had 
not the Bible as we have.” 

“But,” continued the slave, “ we poor .negroes 
have no Bible. We are forbidden to learn to read. 
The white man has thus taken away the Bible from 
us—and why may not God now speak to US by 
dreams and visions, as he once did to Abraham and 
others?” s. 


Shocking Accident, 
A little girl, about six years old, daughter. of Mr. 
Smith of Williamsburgh, was burnt to death in that 
town last week. She was attending the district 
school near Hayden’s factory, and during the inter- 
mission, while the teacher was absent, and only a few 
little children were present, her apron caught fire 
from the stove. She immediately ran into the street, 
and it was some time before she was seen, or her 
screams heard by any person. When discovered, she 
was enveloped in flames, and so dreadfully burnt that 
she died in about three hours.— Northampton Cour. 
Children ought not to be dressed in cotton in win- 
ter—woolen clothes and silk aprons are much safer 
and full as warm. But the little girl above mention- 
ed might easily have escaped the danger that threat- 
ened her, if she had not attempted to run away from 
it. “What, must we stand still, and be hurnt! *. you 
will say. No, lay down and roll over, and let any 
person near by take @ hearth rug, carpet, blanket, or 











any woolen cloth, and throw over the blaze which 
will smother and extinguish it. As fire always 
blazes upwards, and a current of air increases its 
fury, the worst thing that can be done is to run into 
the open air. 








VARIETY 


The Tongue. 

‘¢ What care,” said an ancient Jewish rabbi, ‘‘ has 
not the all-wise Creator bestowed on the chief organ 
of speech. All the other principal members of the 
human body are situated externally, and that either 
upright or pending. ‘The tongue alone is placed in- 
ternally, and in a horizontal position, that it might 
remain quiet and steady. Nay, that it might be kept 
within its natural bounds, he has encompassed it with 
two walls: one of ivory, the teeth; the other of softer 
substance, the lips. Further, to allay its intense ar- 
dor, he has surrounded it with an overflowing rivulet, 
the salivary glands. Yet, notwithstanding all this 
divine care, what mischief does it not do! How 
many conflagrations does it raise! What destruction 
does it cause !”*—London Weekly Visiter. 








Sense of touch in the Hand. 

‘** We find every organ of sense, with the exception 
of that of touch, more perfect in brutes than in man. 
In the eagle and the hawk, in the gazelle and in the 
cat tribe, the perfection of the eye is admirable. In 
the dog, wolf, hyena, as well as in birds of prey, the 
sense of smelling is inconceivably acute; and if we 
should have some hesitation in assigning a more ex- 


-quisite sense of taste to brutes, we cannot doubt the 


superiority of that of hearing in the inferior animals. 
But in the Sense of tauch, seated in the hand, man 
claims the superiority.” 





A little Girl’s Self-Denial. 

An anecdote was told by the Rev. Mr. Atkinson, 
General Agent of the American Bible Society, at a 
late meeting in this city, to the following effect: A 
little girl had given. away all her money to some be- 
nevolent object; and one evening while prosecuting 
his agency in Virginia, it was proposed that a Society 
should be formed, requiring as a condition of mem- 
bership so small a ‘sum that children might be includ- 
ed. The Society was accordingly formed, and the 
name of the little girl was added by her father, as she 
was not at the meeting. On returning home her 
father told her what he had done, fearing lest the an- 
swer might be ‘‘I will pay the subscription when you 
give me the money,” or “‘as you have subscribed 
without my knowledge or consent, you will ‘have to 
pay it.” But no such answer was given. On the 
contrary, she sat in a thoughtful mode, as if devising 
some method by which she might meet the unexpected 
demand upon her liberality. At length her couste- 
nance brightening up, she said “ Father, if you will 
pay the subscription, I will eat no butter for a month.” 
And she did actually deny herself for a month, of her 
own free will and choice, that she might be enabled 
to contribute something for the distribution of the 
word of life. 

It is said that an individual on-hearing this anec- 
dote, changed his original purpose of giving ten cents, 
and gave two dollars to the cause, resolved that he 
would save that amount by denying himself for a 
month the luxury of segars.—Charleston, S, C. Obs. 





Two Sabbath Breakers, 


Two young men in Ohio went to a camp meeting 
where the Lord’s supper was administered, and a 
solemn scene it was, too, but it made no impression 
upon these young men. After it was over, they 
mounted their horses to go-home.. As soon as they 
were out of sight of the camp ground, they started to 
run a race, taking different paths, that they might 
have the more room. ‘They put whip to their horses, 
and ran some distance, when the paths united in one, 
and, coming out together, the horses ran against each 
other, and all, both riders and horses, were thrown to 
the ground. One of the young men was deprived of 
his reason by the fall, and another had his shoulder 
bone broken, his body considerably bruised, and his 
life was teoggnt to be in great danger. This is the 
consequence of Sabbath breaking.— Youth’s Mag. 





Reapinc—ImprovementT.—“Scarce any time is 


spent with less thought, than a greater part of what} 


is spent in reading. The best way to make progress 
is to teach what you have learned.” 
Nevin’s Select Remains. 
If this be true, then Teachers in Sunday Schools, 
while they confer an incalculable benefit upon others, 


are at the same time enriching their ow 
the treasures of wisdom and knowled 
Scriptures contain.— Charleston Obs. 
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POETRY. 
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THE BURIAL OF A STUDENT, 
A MEMBER OF THE SENIOR CLASS OF YALE COLLEGE 


Ye’ve gather’d to your place of pra 
With slow and cone weak. ae 
Your ranks are full—your mates all there— 
But the soul of one has fled. 
He was the proudest in his strength, 
The manliest of ye all;— 
Why lies he at that fearful length, 
And ye around his pall? 
Ye reckon it in days since he 
Strode up that foot-worn aisle, 
With his dark eye flashing gloriously, 
And his lip wreathed with a smile. 
O had it been but told you then 
To mark whose lamp was dim, 
From out yon rank of fresh-lipp’d men, 
Would ye have singled him? 
Whose was the sinewy arm which flung 
Defiance to the ring? 
Whose Jaugh of victory loudest rung, 
Yet not for glorying? 
Whose heart, in generous deed and thought 
No rivalry might broek, , 
And yet distinction claiming not? 
There lies he—go and look! 


On now—his requiem is done— 
The last deep prayer is said— 

On to his burial, comrades—on 
With the noblest of the dead! 

Slow—for it presses heavily— 
It is a man ye bear! 

Slow—for our thoughts dwell wearily 
On the noble sleeper there. 


Tread lightly, comrades!—we have laid 
His dark locks on his brow 

Like life—save deeper light nnd shade— 
We'll not disturb them now. 

Tread lightly—for *tis beautiful, 
That blue-vein’d eyelid’s sleep, 

Hiding the eye death left so dull— 
Its slumber we will keep. 

Rest now!—his journeying is done— 
Your feet are on his sod— 

Death’s chain is on your champion; 
Here waiteth he his God! 

Aye—turn and weep!—’tis manliness 
To be heart-broken here,— 

For the grave of earth’s best nobleness 


Is water’d by the tear. Roy. 





Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 


Lines written by a girl nine years of age, to her Unele, 

on receiving a New Year’s Present—Jan. 1, 1837. 
My dear Uncle Robert, thanks be to thee, 
For. the handsome present that you sent to me; 
And I hope when in haste, I shall not the leaves tear, 
But read it quite through with attention and care. 
The lessons of neatness I daily receive, 
Will render me careful of things, I believe; 
So trust me, dear Unele, I shall keep it quite clean, 
Until I’m a lady at-the age of sixteen. 
It was very kind in your highness to send 
The book—may I learn from it. dresses to mend; 
And to be a gentle and good little child, 
And so never be chid for being too wild. 
The cover of it is quite plain, I perceive, 
But that is no matter—for I fully believe ; 
That the “inward adorning” is of far greater merit, 
‘Than all the fine jewels I may from you inherit. 
In your wise selection you quite hit my taste; 
The book promises me an intellectual feast; 
And though dalls, toys and trinkets come not amiss, 
Improvement of mind is far better than this. 

Sister Martha returns her thanks to thee, 

For the cup.and ball of ivory; 
She thinks ’tis the “ beautifullest” thing ever seen, 
And a nice good girl she’ll be for it, I ween. 

My love to uncles, aunts and cousins, 

Who in the city live hy dozens; 

And then, together with uncle dear, 

I wish you all a “ happy new year.” 

I fancy tis no waste of time 

To sit here and write you rhyme; 

But now I hastily must close, 





To go to bed and seek repose. 





